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Japan  was  the  leading  purchaser  of  U.S. 
cooperative  products.    The  cover  shows  the 
Zeniioren  Maru  No.  7  tied  up  at  Producers 
Grain  Port  Terminal,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
This  vessel  carried  37,000  tons  of  feed  grains 
to  japan.   It  is  one  of  seven  giant  grain 
carriers  launched  since  1968  by  Zenkoren, 
now  Zen-Noh,  the  national  Japanese 
agricultural  purchasing  and  marketing 
cooperative.    The  newer  vessels  carry  50,000 
tons.   Producers  Grain  Corporation  was  the 
originating  U.S.  cooperative  in  this 
cooperative-to-cooperative  trade  with 
Zen-Noh.   Photo  by  Grain  Producers  News. 


PREFACE 

This  report  provides  information  on  the 
foreign  trade  of  cooperatives  in  continental 
United  States  during  fiscal  years  1968,  1969, 
and  1 970.    It  includes  the  value  of  exports 
and  imports  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
farm  supplies  by  major  countries  of 
destination  or  origin.    It  also  discusses  some 
problems  cooperatives  have  encountered, 
describes  their  coordinated  efforts,  and  makes 
suggestions  for  improving  foreign  trade 
activities. 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service  obtained 
guidance  in  planning  this  study  from 
organizations  and  government  agencies 
interested  in  foreign  trade  for  cooperatives. 
They  were:  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Development  International,  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation,  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  National  Federation  of 
Grain  Cooperatives,  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  U.S.A.,  and  Economic  Research 
Service  and  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  report  should  help  cooperatives  appraise 
ways  of  further  uniting  their  efforts  to 
develop  more  market  power,  to  be  a  more 
effective  force  in  helping  shape  U.S.  trade 
policies  and  programs,  and  to  take  greater 
advantage  of  the  foreign  trade  opportunities 
that  lie  ahead. 

Acknowledgement  is  made  to  Earl  B.  Miller 
of  FCS  for  assistance  in  summarizing  data 
for  this  report. 
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Soybeans  are  being  loaded  here  at  Mid-States 
Terminals,  Inc.,  a  cooperative  grain  terminal 
owned  by  Ohio  Farmers  Grain  Corporation, 
Landmark,  Inc.,  Michigan  Elevator  Exchange 
Division,  and  Indiana  Grain  Cooperative. 
The  Toledo,  Ohio,  facility  is  on  the  Maumee 
River,  with  direct  access  to  Lake  Erie  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.    While  Mid-States 
Terminals'  primary  export  is  soybeans,  it 
also  ships  corn  and  wheat. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


International  trade  is  highly  competitive  and 
complex.    If  farmer  cooperatives— now  far 
more  prominent  in  domestic  than  in  overseas 
sales— are  to  increase  their  share  of  foreign 
trade,  they  will  need  to  coordinate  and 
intensify  their  efforts. 

A  number  of  cooperatives  have  joined  forces 
for  more  effective  services  and  sales  in  world 
markets.   However,  few  associations  have  the 
necessary  expertise,  volume,  financial 
resources,  and  experience  to  adequately  meet 
foreign  competition. 

In  fiscal  1970,  98  of  the  estimated  101 
cooperatives  that  conducted  foreign  trade  did 
a  total  business  of  $1 .3  billion.   The  major 
part,  95  percent,  was  in  exporting;  only  5 
percent,  importing.   Agricultural  commodities 
accounted  for  94  percent  of  the  total 
business;  farm  supplies,  6  percent. 

A  total  of  77  cooperatives  shipped  agri- 
cultural commodities  overseas  in   1970. 

They  sold  $782  million  worth  by  direct 
export  and  an  additional  $427  million  by 
indirect  sales,  making  a  grand  total  of  $1 .2 
billion.   However,  cooperatives'  direct  exports 
represented  only  14  percent  of  total  U.S. 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities.    Direct 
exports  and  indirect  sales  together  amounted 
to  21  percent. 

Asia  was  the  major  continental  market  for 
co-op  commodities  in  1970,  importing  $421 
million,  or  more  than  half  of  all  direct 


exports  of  cooperatives.   Europe  ranked 
second  with  $169  million. 

japan  was  the  major  country  market  for 
cooperatives  with  imports  totaling  $136 
million.    India  and  Republic  of  Korea  were 
next,  importing  $97  million  and  $89  million, 
respectively.  The  10  highest  importing 
countries  took  77  percent  of  all  direct 
exports  of  cooperatives,  68  other  countries 
imported  the  balance. 

Of  the  seven  commodity  groups  exported 
by  cooperatives,  grains  and  preparations  was 
the  most  important  by  value.   In  1970, 
cooperatives  shipped  $474  million  worth  of 
grain  by  direct  export,  $263  million  by 
indirect  sale,  and  $737  million  total.   Japan, 
Republic  of  Korea,  and  India  were  the  three 
principal  co-op  markets.  The  co-op  share  of 
total  U.S.  exports  of  grains  and  preparations 
averaged  15  percent  during  the  3  years 
1968-70. 

Seven  cooperatives  shipped  $44  million  worth 
of  oilseeds  and  products  to  1  3  countries  in 
1970  by  direct  export.  Canada  and  the 
Netherlands  stand  out  as  the  largest  co-op 
markets  for  these  products,  each  importing 
a  yearly  average  of  nearly  $12  million  during 
1968-70. 

Direct  exports  of  fruits  and  preparations  by 
20  cooperatives  to  41  countries  amounted  to 
$163  million  in  1970.  Canada  also  was  the 
major  co-op  market  for  fruits  and 


preparations,  taking  an  average  of  $34  million 
a  year  during  1968-70.  The  co-op  share  of 
total  U.S.  exports  of  fruits  averaged  39 
percent  during  the  period— the  highest 
percentage  of  any  commodity  group. 

India  v^as  the  major  co-op  market  for  cotton 
and  cotton  (inters,  taking  a  yearly  average  of 
$8.8  million  during  1968-70.   Eight  of  the  10 
largest  co-op  markets  were  in  Asia,  two  were 
in  Europe.  The  co-op  share  of  total  U.S. 
exports  averaged  1 5  percent. 

Ten  cooperatives  exported  $18  million  worth 
of  vegetables  and  preparations  directly  to 
25  countries  in  1970.  The  United  Kingdom 
was  the  major  co-op  market. 

Animals  and  animal  products  worth  $13 
million  were  exported  directly  by  eight 
cooperatives  in  1970.   Poultry  products 
accounted  for  three-fourths  of  these  exports 
and  dairy  products  for  most  of  the  balance. 
Canada  was  the  principal  market  followed 
by  Puerto  Rico  and  Switzerland.  The  co-op 
share  to  all  countries  averaged  only  2  percent. 

The  Netherlands  and  japan  were  the  principal 
co-op  markets  for  feeds  and  fodders,  each 
importing  an  average  of  about  $1  million 
during  1968-70.  The  co-op  share  to  all 
countries  averaged  only  2  percent  during  the 
period. 


Total  co-op  exports  of  farm  supplies  averaged 
$14.9  million  during  1968-70,  with  $6.9 


million  by  direct  export.  The  two  principal 
markets  were  Canada  and  Mexico,  each 
importing  a  yearly  average  of  $2.5  million. 
Fertilizers  accounted  for  nearly  half  the 
direct  exports  in  1 970;  tools,  hardware,  and 
farm  machinery  and  oil  and  grease  were  the 
other  types  of  supplies  exported. 

Imports  of  farm  supplies  by  cooperatives 
averaged  $34  million  during  1968-70,  about 
five  times  their  exports  of  farm  supplies. 
Principal  supplies  imported  were  fertilizers, 
oil  and  grease,  and  steel  products.   Imports 
of  agricultural  commodities  averaged  only 
$5.2  million  during  the  3  years. 

Major  problems  of  cooperatives  in  foreign 
trade  centered  on  dock  strikes,  tariff  and 
non-tariff  barriers,  transportation,  and 
competition  from  foreign  countries.   These 
are  problems  cooperatives  cannot  solve  alone. 
However,  they  can  do  much   in  other  areas 
such  as  improving  their  overseas  sales  contacts 
and  increasing  the  number  of  branch  offices 
and  brokers  in  foreign  countries,  pursuing 
export  business  more  aggressively,  and 
keeping  better  abreast  of  foreign  markets. 


Opportunities  for  cooperatives  to  increase 
their  share  of  foreign  trade  will  not  come 
automatically,  but  only  with  concerted  effort. 
Through  effective  coordinated  efforts  and  by 
committing  the  necessary  resources  and 
assigning  priorities,  cooperatives  should  be 
able  to  meet  the  competition  and  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  that  lie  ahead. 


Sunkist  Growers,  Inc.,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.,  has  been  a  leader  in  developing  overseas  markets.   Its 
fruit  exports  are  varied,  including  citrus  concentrate  for  beverages.    These  youngsters  in  downtown 
Hong  Kong  sip  a  Sunkist  beverage.   In  the  background,  an  advertisement  stretches  the  length  of  a 
20-story  building. 
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By  Henry  W.  Bradford  and  Richard  S.  Berberich 


A  gricultural  foreign  trade  is  big  business. 

It's  an  integral  part  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
Farm  exports  reached  a  record  of  $8  billion 
in  fiscal  1972,  eight  times  as  much  as  three 
decades  earlier. 

The  United  States  is  exporting  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  wheat,  more  than  half  of  its 
soybeans,  about  one-third  of  its  cotton,  and 
a  substantial  share  of  many  other 
commodities.    In  all,  one-fourth  of  its  crops 
find  markets  overseas. 

In  1970  cooperatives  handled  domestically 
about  26  percent  of  the  farm  commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States  but  their 
direct  shipments  overseas  amounted  to  only 
14  percent  of  U.S.  exports.  This  indicates 
cooperatives  are  almost  twice  as  active  in  the 
domestic  as  in  the  foreign  sector. 


This  report  puts  together  for  the  first  time 
information  on  cooperatives'  foreign  trade. 
In  making  the  study,  we  gathered  data  from 
98  of  the  1 01  large-scale  cooperatives  actively 
engaged  in  overseas  trade  in  fiscal  years  1968 
through  1 970.   Details  of  the  scope  of  the 
study  and  the  methods  used  in  making  it  are 
discussed  in  the  appendix.   A  separate 
supplement  giving  more  detailed  statistics  on 
trade  by  countries  also  has  been  prepared  and 
is  available  from  Farmer  Cooperative  Service.^ 

Hopefully  our  findings  will  encourage 
cooperatives  to  further  analyze  their 
operations  and  will  stimulate  them  to  take 
greater  advantage  of  the  potentials  and 
opportunities  to  be  found  in  expanding  world 
markets.  To  increase  their  share  of  exports 
or  even  maintain  the  status  quo  will  be 
challenging  indeed. 


TOTAL  FOREIGN  TRADE 


The  foreign  trade  of  the  98  cooperatives 
studied  totaled  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal  1970. 
This  includes  the  value  of  agricultural 


commodities  and  farm  supplies  exported  and 
imported,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco  and 
tobacco  products.   Tobacco  was  not  included 


Statistical  Supplement  to  Foreign  Trade  of  Cooperatives,  FCS  Information  88-S.   Copies  may  be  obtained  on  request  from  Farmer 
Cooperative  Information,  Room  1474  South  Building,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


in  the  study  because  it  is  handled  under 
special  programs. 

Agricultural  commodities  accounted  for  94 
percent  of  the  total  foreign  trade;  farm 
supplies  only  6  percent. 

The  major  part  of  cooperatives'  foreign  trade 
was  in  exporting.   Exports  totaled  $1.2  billion 
compared  with  $62  million  for  imports. 
Exports  accounted  for  95  percent  of  the 
total  and  imports  5  percent. 

Of  the  total  co-op  business,  65  percent  was 
by  direct  export  or  import  and  35  percent 
was  by  indirect  sale  or  purchase  (table  1 ). 
Exports  and  imports  were  classified  as  direct 
when  cooperatives  themselves  made  the 
overseas  sales  or  purchases.  They  were 
classified  as  indirect  when  cooperatives  sold 
their  products  to  other  U.S.  firms  or 
organizations  which  negotiated  overseas 
sales  or  when  they  bought  imported  items 
from  other  U.S.  firms  or  organizations. 


Major  Cooperative  Markets 

Asia  was  by  far  the  largest  market  for  co-op 
commodities  in  fiscal  1970.   It  imported 
$421  million,  or  57  percent,  of  the  direct 
exports  of  cooperatives  that  year.   Europe 
imported  $169  million  or  23  percent  of  the 
total.   Canada  ranked  third,  taking  $76 
million  or  10  percent  of  the  total.  These 
three  areas  imported  90  percent  of  all  direct 
exports  of  cooperatives  and  the  other  four 
areas  a  combined  10  percent  (figure  1) 

Japan  stands  out  as  the  principal  importing 
country  of  cooperative  commodities  in  1970. 
Cooperatives  shipped  japan  $136  million 
worth  of  agricultural  commodities  by  direct 
export  during  that  year.    India  with  $97 
million  and  Republic  of  Korea  with  $89 
million  were  the  next  largest  markets.   Ten 
countries  imported  77  percent  of  all  direct 
exports  of  cooperatives;  68  other  countries 
imported  the  balance.^ 


'Part  of  the  quoted  value  of  direct  exports  by  countries  and  areas  was  estimated. 

Table  1.     Foreign  Trade  of  98  U.S.  Cooperatives,  Fiscal  Year  1970 


Type  of  business 


Direct 


Indirect 


Total 


Exports  of  agricultural  commodities 
Exports  of  farm  supplies 
Total  exports 

Imports  of  agricultural  commodities 
Imports  of  farm  supplies 
Total  imports 

Total  exports  and  imports 

Exports  of  agricultural  commodities 
Exports  of  farm  supplies 
Total  exports 

Imports  of  agricultural  commodities 
Imports  of  farm  supplies 
Total  imports 

Total  exports  and  imports 


782,596 

6,268 

788,864 

3,337 
45,552 
48,889 

837,753 


60.8 

.5 

61.3 

.2 

3.8 
65.1 


1,000  dollars 

426,748 

9,148 

435,896 

1,209,344 

15,416 

1,224,760 

820 
12,166 
12,986 

4,157 
57,718 
61,875 

448,882 

1,286,635 

Percent  of  total  — 

33.2 

.7 

33.9 

94.0 

1.2 

.    ,    95.2 

.1 
.9 

1.0 

.3 

4.5 
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Co-op  Share  of  U.S.  Exports 

In  relation  to  U.S.  exports,  overseas  sales  by 
fruit  cooperatives  were  the  highest  of  the 
seven  groups  into  Vk'hich  commodities  were 
classified.  These  cooperatives  shipped  more 
than  40  percent  of  total  U.S.  exports  of  fruits 
and  preparations  in  fiscal  1970  (figure  2). 
Grain  and  cotton  cooperatives  also  exported 
comparatively  high  percentages.  Their  direct 
exports  were  20  and  19  percent,  respectively, 
of  the  U.S.  total  for  those  commodities. 

Four  groups  of  cooperatives— those  shipping 
fruits,  cotton,  vegetables,  and  animal  prod- 
ucts—sold commodities  overseas  mostly  by 
direct  export.   More  than   64   percent  of 
the  co-op  grain  moved  by  direct  export. 
However,  less  than  half  the  feeds  and  fodders, 
and  only  one-fourth  of  the  oilseeds  and 
products  were  sold  by  direct  export  in  1970. 

Of  all  agricultural  commodities,  not  including 
tobacco  and  miscellaneous  items,  the  share 
exported  by  cooperatives  was  14  percent  by 
direct  export  and  7  percent  by  indirect  sale, 
a  total  of  21  percent. 


Number  of  Cooperatives  Exporting 

A  total  of  77  cooperatives  shipped 
agricultural  commodities  overseas  by  direct 
export  or  indirect  sale  in  1970.  Thirty-four 


made  direct  shipments  to  Europe  and  28  to 
Asia  (figure  3).   The  largest  number  of 
cooperatives  exporting  to  a  single  country 
was  21  to  Japan.   However,  a  relatively  large 
number  exported  to  several  other  countries— 
18  to  West  Germany,  17  to  United  Kingdom, 
and  16  to  Canada. 

The  number  of  cooperatives  exporting 
products  in  each  commodity  group  in  1970 
was: 


Direct 

Commodity  group 

export 

:     Total 

Number 

Oilseeds  and  products 

7 

23 

Fruits  and  preparations 

20 

21 

Grains  and  preparations 

10 

18 

Vegetables  and  preparations 

10 

10 

Animals  and  animal  products 

8 

10 

Cotton  and  cotton  linters 

5 

7 

Feeds  and  fodders 

3 

5 

Total' 

56 

77 

'  The  sum  of  the  figures  in  each  column  do  not  equal  the 
total  as  some  cooperatives  exported  more  than  one 
commodity. 

The  number  of  associations  shipping  each 
commodity  and  exporting  to  each  country, 
as  shown  in  figure  3,  should  interest 
cooperative  officials.   They  indicate 
possibilities  of  coordinated  efforts  among 
cooperatives  in  such  ways  as  transportation, 
promotion,  selling,  joint  ownership  of 
facilities,  and  pooling  of  expertise. 


EXPORT  VALUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 


Cooperatives  sold  $782  million  worth  of 
agricultural  commodities  overseas  by  direct 
export  in  1970.   They  sold  an  additional 
$427  million  by  indirect  sale,  or  a  grand  total 
of  $1 .2  billion  (table  2  and  figure  4). 
Between  1968  and  1970,  direct  exports  rose 
substantially  from  $451  million  to  $782 
million,  an  increase  of  73  percent.   Exports 
by  indirect  sale  increased  10  percent  during 
the  same  period. 

Grains  and  preparations  accounted  for 
most  of  the  increase.  The  change  in  direct 
exports  by  major  commodity  groups  between 
1968  and  1970  was: 


:   Increase 

Commodity         '■ 

:        or 

:    Percent 

group                    : 

1968 

:     1970 

:  decrease 

:    change 

million  dollars 

Percent 

Grains  and 

205 

474 

269 

131 

preparations 

Fruits  and 

116 

162 

46 

40 

preparations 

Cotton  and 

53 

68 

15 

29 

cotton  linters 

Oilseeds  and 

54 

44 

-10 

-18 

products 

Other 

23 

34 

11 

48 

Total  or  average 

451 

782 

331 

73 
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Indian  River  brand  grapefruit  marketed  by  Seald-Sweet  Growers,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  is  being  loaded 
at  the  Port  of  Palm  Beach  on  the  Italian  Reefer— Danish  Flag  headed  for  Japan. 

Table  3.     Exports  of  Cooperatives  by  Commodity  Groups,  as  Percentage  of  Total  Cooperative 
Commodities  Going  Overseas,  by  Fiscal  Years  1968,  1969,  and  1970 


Type  of 

Grains 

Oilseeds 

Fruits 

Cotton 

Other 

export 

and 

and 

and 

and  cotton 

commodity 

and  year 

preparations 

products 

preparations 

1  inters 

groups^ 

Total 

Direct  export 

1968 

24 

6 

14 

7 

3 

54 

1969 

38 

5 

13 

5 

2 

63 

1970 

39 

4 

13 

6 

3 

65 

Indirect  sale 

1968 

34 

10 

1 

(2) 

1 

46 

1969 

24 

10 

1 

1 

1 

37 

1970 

22 

10 

1 

1 

1 

35 

Total  exports 

1968 

58 

16 

15 

7 

4      . 

100 

1969 

62 

15 

14 

6 

3 

100 

1970 

61 

14 

14 

7 

4 

100 

Includes  animals  and  animal  products,  feeds  and  fodders,  and  vegetables  and  preparations. 
'Less  than  0.5  percent. 


Grains  and  preparations,  as  a  commodity 
group,  also  was  the  most  important  of  the 
seven  groups  in  terms  of  export  value.   This 
group  accounted  for  61  percent  of  total 
cooperative  shipments  in  1970  (figure  5  and 
table  3).  Oilseeds  and  products,  and  fruits 
and  preparations  were  about  equal  in 
importance.   However,  94  percent  of  the 
fruits  were  shipped  by  direct  export 
compared  with  only  25  percent  of  the 
oilseeds  and  products. 

The  cooperative  share  of  total  U.S.  exports 
also  increased  during  the  3-year  period,  from 
15  percent  in  1968  to  21  percent  in  1970. 
Of  this  total,  direct  exports  increased  from 
8  to  14  percent  while  indirect  sales  remained 
constant  at  7  percent. 

A  more  comprehensive  analysis  will  now  be 
made  of  each  of  the  seven  commodity  groups. 
Part  of  this  analysis  reflects  averages  over  a 
3-year  period,  fiscal  1968-70.   Averages 
pertain  particularly  to  direct  exports  of 
cooperatives,  total  U.S.  exports,  and  the 
co-op  share  by  countries.  A  brief  analysis 
also  will  be  given  of  co-op  exports  by 
categories  or  products  within  each 
commodity  group  for  fiscal  year  1970,  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  data  are  available. 


Grains  and  Preparations 

Cooperatives  exported  grain  to  30  countries 
in  1970.  The  value  shipped  was  $474  million 
by  direct  export,  $263  million  by  indirect 
sale,  and  a  total  of  $737  million.  Of  the  direct 
exports,  grain  and  grain  products  accounted 
for  $387  million  and  rice  $87  million  (table4). 
Cooperatives  had  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
U.S.  exports  of  rice  than  of  grain  and  grain 
products,  27  versus  19  percent. 

Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  India  were  the 
principal  markets  for  co-op  grains  and 
preparations.  Cooperatives  shipped  by  direct 
export  an  average  of  from  $64  million  to  $69 
million  annually  to  each  of  these  countries 
during  fiscal  years  1968-70  (figure  6  and 
appendix  table  1 ).   These  three  countries 
accounted  for  57  percent  of  all  direct  exports 
of  co-op  grains;  the  1 0  largest  co-op  markets 
imported  more  than  90  percent  of  the  total. 
Japan  also  was  the  principal  market  for  U.S. 
grains  and  preparations.    It  imported  an 
average  of  $393  million  a  year  during  the  3 
years,  or  1 6  percent  of  all  U.S.  grain  exports. 
India  was  the  second  major  market  importing 
an  average  of  $245  million  (figure  6  and 
appendix  table  2). 


Table  4.    Grains  and  Preparations:   Value  of  Cooperative  Commodities  Going  Overseas,  by  Direct 
Export  and  through  Indirect  Sale,  Compared  with  Total  U.S.  Exports,  Fiscal  Year  1970 


Coop 

erative  commodities 
going  overseas 

■      Total       ■ 
:       U.S.        : 
:    exports     : 

Co-op  share  of 
U.S.  exports 

Commodity          : 

Direct 
export 

:     Indirect       : 

:        sale          :     Total 

Direct 
export 

:    Indirect   : 

:        sale       :    Total 

7  000  r/n//nrs 

2,018,595 

322,330 

2,340,925 

19 
27 
20 

Pprrpnt 

Grains  and  grain 

products 
Rice 

Total 

386,732 

87,418 

474,150 

213,230        599,962 

49,785         137,203 

263,015         737,165 

11              30 
16              43 
11               31 
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Of  the  10  largest  U.S.  markets,  five  were  in 
Asia  and  four  in  Europe.  The  other  was 
Canada.  The  co-op  share  to  these  10  markets 
averaged  16  percent.  However,  it  reached  50 
percent  for  Republic  of  Korea  and  more  than 
one-fourth  for  India.  Cooperatives  shipped 
very  small  amounts  to  Italy  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  none  to  the  sixth  most  impor- 
tant U.S.  market.  South  Vietnam.^ 

Oilseeds  and  Products 

Canada  and  the  Netherlands  ranked  almost 
equally  high  as  the  largest  co-op  markets  for 
oilseeds  and  products.  Cooperatives  shipped 
Canada  an  average  of  $1 1 .7  million,  and  the 
Netherlands  $1 1 .6  million  annually  during 
fiscal  years  1968-70  (figure  7  and  appendix 
table  3).   West  Germany  and  France  were  the 
next  best  co-op  markets,  each  importing  an 
average  of  about  $5.5  million.  These  four 
markets  accounted  for  nearly  three-fourths 
of  all  direct  exports  of  oilseeds  and  products 
by  cooperatives,  and  the  10  largest  markets 
accounted  for  96  percent  of  the  total. 

Japan  ranked  sixth  among  the  co-op  markets, 
but  first  for  total  U.S.  exports  of  oilseeds  and 
products.  The  co-op  share  to  Japan  averaged 


only  1  percent  of  the  U.S.  total  durmg  tne 
3-year  period.  The  Netherlands,  West  Germany, 
and  Canada  were  other  big  U.S.  markets,  each 
importing  an  average  of  from  $154  million  to 
$182  million  (appendix  table  4). 

Cooperatives  furnished  a  small  part  of  the  direct 
exports  to  the  10  largest  U.S.  markets  shown 
in  figure  7,  an  average  of  only  4  percent.  This 
indicates  that  cooperatives  have  a  large,  poten- 
tial market  in  each  of  the  countries. 

The  highest  value  commodity  exported  within 
the  oilseeds  and  products  group  was  soybeans. 
U.S.  soybean  exports  exceeded  $1  billion  in 
1 970  but  direct  exports  of  cooperatives 
amounted  to  only  $15  million,  or  1  percent 
of  the  total  (table  5).  However,  cooperatives 
sold  9  percent  of  the  U.S.  soybeans  by 
indirect  sale.  They  shipped  almost  all  their 
cottonseed  oil  and  soybean  oil  by  indirect 
sale,  while  they  moved  74  percent  of  their 
protein  meal  by  direct  export. 

Cooperatives  exported  oilseeds  and  products 
to  13  countries  in  1970.  The  value  shipped 
was  $44  million  by  direct  export  and  $132 
million  by  indirect  sale  for  a  total  of  $176 
million. 


Part  of  the  direct  exports  of  cooperatives  by  countries,  as  quoted  here,  was  estimated. 

Table  5.    Oilseeds  and  Products:  Value  of  Cooperative  Commodities  Going  Overseas,  by  Direct 
Export  and  through  Indirect  Sale,  Compared  with  Total  U.S.  Exports,  Fiscal  Year  1970 


Cooperative  commodities 
going  overseas 

Total 
:       U.S.        : 
•    exports     • 

Co-op  share  of 
U.S.  exports 

Commodity          '■ 

Direct 
export 

•     Indirect 
'•        sale 

•    Total 

Direct 
export 

•  Indirect  • 

•  sale       • 

Total 

7  onn  I 

iollars 

106,268 
34,749 

33,862 

1,523 

176,402 

1,068,994 
322,587 

193,000 

91,593 

1,676,174 

1 
8 

1 
2 
3 

-    Percent  — 

9 
3 

17 

8 

Soybeans 
Protein  meal 
Cottonseed  & 
soybean  oils 
Other 

15,008 
25,572 

1,754 

1,523 

43,857 

91,260 
9,177 

32,108 

10 
11 

18 
2 

Total 

132,545 

11 

13 
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Fruits  and  Preparations 

Canada  was  the  major  co-op  market  for  fruits 
and  preparations.  Cooperatives  shipped 
Canada  an  average  of  $34  million  annually 
during  fiscal  years  1968-70,  or  one-fourth  of 
all    co-op    direct    exports    of   fruits    and 
preparations  (figure  8  and  appendix  table  5), 
Japan  was  another  major  co-op  market 
importing  a  yearly  average  of  $20  million. 
Exports  to  the  other  eight  major  co-op 
markets  ranged  from  an  average  of  $2.6 
million  to  $8.6  million  a  year.   Seven  of  the 
10  largest  markets  were  in  Europe;  only  two 
were  in  Asia.  Canada  was  the  other. 

Canada  also  was  the  principal  market  for  U.S. 
fruits  and  preparations.    It  imported  an 
average  of  $140  million  a  year  during  the  3 
years,  or  two-fifths  of  the  U.S.  exports.   The 
co-op  share  to  Canada  averaged  24  percent. 

The  nine  other  largest  U.S.  markets  imported 
small  amounts  compared  with  Canada. 
However,  the  co-op  share  to  several  of  these 
nine  countries  was  exceptionally  high.    For 
example,  cooperatives  supplied  Japan  with 
three-fourths  of  its  U.S.  requirements  during 
the  3-year  period;  Hong  Kong  and  Belgium 


with  more  than  half.  They  furnished  an 
average  of  34  percent  to  the  10  largest  U.S. 
markets  (appendix  table  6).  Co-op  exports 
and  share  by  countries,  as  quoted  here,  do 
not  include  a  yearly  average  of  $26.8  million 
for  which  country  of  destination  was  not 
specified. 

The  fruit  and  preparations  group  is  comprised 
of  three  general  categories— fresh  fruits,  nuts 
and  dried  fruits,  and  other  fruits  (mostly 
canned  fruits  and  frozen  citrus  concentrates). 
In  1970,  the  co-op  share  by  direct  export 
was  45  percent  of  the  fresh,  49  percent  of 
the  nuts  and  dried  fruits,  and  27  percent  of 
the  other  fruits  (table  6). 

Cooperatives  exported  fruit  to  41  countries 
in  1970.  The  value  shipped  was  $163  million 
by  direct  export,  $9  million  by  indirect  sale, 
and  $172  million  total. 

Fruit  cooperatives  shipped  a  higher 
percentage  of  total  U.S.  exports  than  any 
other  commodity  group.   Perhaps 
cooperatives  exporting  other  commodities 
might  learn  from  some  of  the  experiences  of 
the  fruit  associations,  since  they  ship  such  a 
high  proportion,  and  might  adapt  some  of  the 
techniques  they  have  used  successfully. 


Table  6.     Fruits  and  Preparations:   Value  of  Cooperative  Commodities  Going  Overseas,  by  Direct 
Export  and  through  Indirect  Sale,  Compared  with  Total  U.S.  Exports,  Fiscal  Year  1970 


Cooperative  commodities 

Co-op  share  of 

going  overseas 

Total 
:       U.S.        : 

U.S.  exports 

Commodity        '■ 

Direct 

Indirect      ■ 

Direct 

•    Indirect  ■ 

export 

:         sale          '•    Total 

•    exports     • 

export 

'•       sale       ■•    Total 

7  nnO  dnllnr<i 

_  _  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

Pprrpnt 

Fresh  fruits 

75,199 

7,347             82,546 

165,705 

45 

5                50 

Nuts  and  dried 

fruits 

54,346 

1,390             55,736 

111,051 

49 

1               50 

Other  fruits 

33,075 

564             33,639 

124,624 

27 

(M              27 

Total 

162,620 

9,301            171,921 

401,380 

41 

2          ,     43 

Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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Cotton  and  Cotton  Linters 

India  was  the  major  co-op  market  for  cotton 
and  cotton  linters,  followed  by  Japan  and 
Indonesia.  Cooperatives  shipped  each  of 
these  three  countries  an  average  of  from  $6.6 
million  to  $8.8  million  annually  during  fiscal 
years  1968-70  (figure  9  and  appendix  table 
7).  The  10  largest  co-op  markets  imported 
more  than  80  percent  of  average  direct 
exports  of  cooperatives  during  the  3  years. 
Eight  of  the  top  markets  were  in  Asia;  two  in 
Europe. 

Japan  was  the  major  market  for  U.S.  cotton 
and  cotton  linters,  importing  an  average  of 
$87  million  during  1968-70,  or  22  percent  of 
total  U.S.  exports.    Republic  of  Korea,  India, 
and  Republic  of  China  also  were  primary 
markets,  importing  an  average  of  from  $27 
million  to  $47  million  during  the  3  years 
(appendix  table  8). 

The  co-op  share  to  the  10  largest  U.S. 
markets  averaged  13  percent,  and  ranged  from 
4  percent  for  Italy  to  38  percent  for 
Indonesia.   However,  co-op  exports  and  share 
by  countries,  as  quoted  here,  do  not  include 
an  average  of  $1 .1  million  for  which  country 
of  destination  was  not  specified. 

Figure  9  indicates  that  cooperatives  have  a  big 
potential  for  selling  cotton  in  each  of  the  1 0 
largest  U.S.  markets. 


Cooperatives  shipped  cotton  and  cotton 
linters  to  27  countries  in  1  970.  Of  the  total 
value  exported,  cotton  accounted  for  almost 
all— $79  million  versus  $1  million  for  linters 
(table  7).   All  linters  were  shipped  by  indirect 
sale  while  most  of  the  cotton  moved  by  direct 
export. 


Vegetables  and  Preparations 

The  United  Kingdom,  the  principal  co-op 
market  for  vegetables  and  preparations, 
imported  a  yearly  average  of  $2  million 
during  fiscal  years  1968-70  (table  8).   Other 
relatively  important  markets  were  Venezuela 
and  the  Netherlands,  each  importing  more 
than  $500,000  a  year  during  the  period. 
Puerto  Rico,  not  included  in  table  8,  was  a 
major  co-op  market.    It  imported  a  yearly 
average  of  $612,000. 

Canada,  the  principal  market  for  U.S. 
vegetables  and  preparations,  imported  an 
average  of  $76  million  during  fiscal  years 
1968-70,  or  more  than  40  percent  of  U.S. 
exports.   However,  the  co-op  share  to  Canada 
was  nil,  an  average  of  only  .06  percent  of  the 
U.S.  exports  going  to  that  country.   On  the 
other  hand,  cooperatives  supplied  the 
Netherlands,  United  Kingdom,  and  France 
with  1 1  percent  or  more  of  their  U.S. 
requirements.  Co-op  exports  and  share  by 


Table  7.    Cotton  and  Cotton  Linters:   Value  of  Cooperative  Commodities  Going  Overseas, 
by  Direct  Export  and  through  Indirect  Sale,  Compared  with  Total  U.S.  Exports,  Fiscal  Year  1970 


• 

Coo 

perative  commodities 
going  overseas 

Total 
:       U.S.        : 
:    exports     : 

Co-op  share  of 
U.S.  exports 

Commodity        : 

Direct 
export 

:      Indirect      '■ 

'■        sale           :    Total 

Direct 
export 

:    Indirect  : 

:       sale       :    Total 

7  nnn  Hnllnr<i 

346,627 

5,771 

352,398 

20 
T9 

Po^cpnt 

Cotton 
Cotton  linters 

67,896 

11,167           79,063 

1,025              1,025 

12,192           80,088 

3              23 
18              18 

Total 

67,896 

4              23 
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countries,  as  reported  here,  do  not  include  a 
yearly  average  of  $6.8  million  for  which 
country  of  destination  was  not  specified. 
Part  of  this  volume  probably  was  exported 
to  listed  countries.  If  so,  the  co-op  share 
would  be  higher  than  that  quoted. 

The  vegetables  and  preparations  group  has 
four  general  categories— pulses  (dried  beans 
and  peas),  fresh  vegetables,  canned  vegetables, 
and  other.  Cooperatives  shipped  by  direct 
export  1 8  percent  of  the  U.S.  total  of  dried 
beans  and  peas  in  1 970  and  1  3  percent  of 
other  vegetables.   However,  none  exported 
fresh  or  canned  vegetables  (table  9). 

Cooperatives  exported  vegetables  and 
preparations  to  25  countries  in  1970.   Direct 
exports  reached  $1  8  million,  or  9  percent  of 
U.S.  exports.  Of  the  total  co-op  shipments, 


95  percent  moved  by  direct  export  and  only 
5  percent  by  indirect  sale. 


Animals  and  Animal  Products 

Canada  was  the  principal  co-op  market  for 
animals  and  animal  products,  importing  a 
yearly  average  of  $667,000  during  fiscal  years 
1968-70.   Direct  exports  to  the  six  largest 
co-op  markets  during  this  period  were: 


Country 


Canada 
Puerto  Rico 
Switzerland 
West  Germany 
Japan 
Hong  Kong 


Direct  exports 

1.000  dollars 

667 
522 
438 
298 
288 
269 


Table  8.    Vegetables  and  Preparations:    U.S.  Exports  to  the  10  Highest  Importing  Countries, 
Compared  with  Direct  Exports  of  Cooperatives,  1968-70  Fiscal  Year  Average 


Country 


U.S. 
exports, 
1968-70 
average 


Direct  exports  of  co-ops, 
1968-70  average^ 


Value 


Co-op  share  of 
U.S.  exports 


1,000  dollars 


Canada 

United  Kingdom 

Venezuela 

Japan 

Mexico 

West  Germany 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

France 

Bahamas 

Subtotal 
Other  countries 
Country  not  given 
Total 


76,260 
19,137 
7,400 
7,205 
6,658 
6,561 
6,151 
4,448 
2,623 
2,510 


187,129 


45 
2,051 
527 
277 
182 
314 
16 
512 
292 


138,953 

4,216 

48,176 

1,292 

— 

6,827 

12,335 


Percent 

11 

7 
4 
3 
5 

12 
11 

~3 
3 


Value  and  co-op  share  by  countries  do  not  include  the  $6.8  million  shown  for  "Country  not  given",  part  of  which  probably  was 
exported  to  some  of  the  10  countries. 


'Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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Cooperatives  are  increasing  their  participation  in  food  and  agricultural  trade  shows  in  other 
countries.   California  Almond  Growers  Exchange,  Sacramento,  is  a  frequent  participant  in  Japanese 
shows.    This  crowd  is  pressing  to  buy  Blue  Diamond  almonds  at  a  special  stand  in  front  of  a  Tokyo 
department  store. 


Japan  was  the  major  market  for  U.S.  animals 
and  animal  products,  importing  an  average  of 
$1 14  million  during  1968-70,  or  16  percent 
of  the  U.S.  exports.  Canada  was  second  in 
importance  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom 
(table  10).   The  co-op  share  to  the  10  largest 
U.S.  markets  was  negligible,  less  than  half  of 
one  percent  of  the  direct  exports.   However, 
figures  given  for  co-op  exports  and  share  by 


countries  do  not  include  $8.7  million  shown 
in  table  10  as  "country  not  given."   Part  of 
this  volume  probably  was  exported  to  those 
10  countries.    If  so,  the  co-op  share  would  be 
higher  than  that  quoted. 

The  animals  and  animal  products  group  is 
comprised  of  six  general  categories.   Although 
cooperatives  exported  products  in  five  of  the 


Table  9.    Vegetables  and  Preparations:   Value  of  Cooperative  Commodities  Going  Overseas, 
by  Direct  Export  and  through  Indirect  Sale,  Compared  with  Total  U.S.  Exports,  Fiscal  Year  1970 


Coop 

erative  commodities 

Co-op  share  of 

going  overseas 

■      Total 
:        U.S.       : 

U.S.  exports 

Commodity 

Direct 

:      Indirect      : 

Direct 

'■     Indirect  '■ 

export 

:         sale          :     Total 

:    exports     : 

export 

•       sale       • 

Total 

7  nnn  Hnllnrf: 

_  —  —  —  — 

—  —  _ 

-    Percent  — 

Pulses  (dried 

beans  and  peas) 

9,893 

896              10,789 

55,740 

18 

1 

19 

Fresh  vegetables 

— 

—                    — 

66,837 

— 

— 

— 

Canned  vegetables 

— 

—                    — 

23,255 

— 

— 

— 

Other 

7,857 

10                7,867 

60,687 

13 

(1) 

13 

Total 

17,750 

906              18,656 

206,519 

9 

0) 

9 

Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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six,  only  their  exports  of  poultry  and  dairy 
products  were  significant.    In  1970, 
cooperatives  shipped  by  direct  export  1  3 
percent  of  the  U.S.  exports  of  poultry  and  3 
percent  of  the  dairy  products  (table  1 1 ). 

Cooperatives  exported  animals  and  animal 
products  to  21  countries  in  1970.  The  value 
shipped  was  $12.8  million  by  direct  export, 
$3.3  million  by  indirect  sale,  and  $1  6.1 
million  total.   Exports  of  cooperatives  were 
only  2  percent  of  total  U.S.  exports  of  $765 
million. 


$1  million  annually  to  each  country  during 
fiscal  years  1968-70  but  this  was  only  3 
percent  of  the  U.S.  total  to  each  country 
(table  1  2).   Cooperatives  shipped  mixed  feeds 
and  pellets  by  direct  export  to  only  three  of 
the  10  largest  U.S.  markets.   However, 
amounts  quoted  here  for  co-op  exports  and 
the  co-op  share  by  countries  do  not  include 
$100,000  shown  in  table  12  as  "country  not 
given."   Part  of  this  volume  probably  was 
exported  to  one  or  more  of  the  three  major 
countries. 


Feeds  and  Fodders 

The  Netherlands  and  Japan  were  the  principal 
co-op  and  U.S.  markets  for  feeds  and  fodders. 
Cooperatives  exported  an  average  of  about 


In  1 970,  five  cooperatives  shipped  mixed 
feeds  overseas,  three  by  direct  export.   The 
value  shipped  was  $3  million  by  direct  export, 
$6  million  by  indirect  sale,  and  $9  million 
total. 


Table  10.    Animals  and  Animal  Products:    U.S.  Exports  to  the  10  Highest  Importing  Countries, 
Compared  with  Direct  Exports  of  Cooperatives,  1968-70  Fiscal  Year  Average 


Country 


U.S. 
exports, 
1968-70 
average 


Direct  exports  of  co-ops, 
1968-70  average^ 


Value 


Co-op  share  of 
U.S.  exports 


LOOO  dollars 


Japan 

Canada 

United  Kingdom 

Mexico 

West  Germany 

Netherlands 

France 

India 

Italy 

Republic  of  Korea 

Subtotal 
Other  countries 
Country  not  given 
Total 


114,347 
74,806 
50,086 
44,704 
33,245 
26,937 
26,017 
21,229 
15,499 
14,992 
421,862 
281,168 

703,030 


288 

667 

59 

297 
67 

172 

8 

10 


1,568 

1,702 

8,656 

11,926 


Percent 


Value  and  co-op  share  by  countries  do  not  include  the  $8.7  million  shown  for  "Country  not  given,"  part  of  which  probably  was 
exported  to  some  of  the  10  countries. 


'Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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Table  1 1 .    Animals  and  Animal  Products:   Value  of  Cooperative  Commodities  Going  Overseas, 
by  Direct  Export  and  through  Indirect  Sale,  Compared  with  Total  U.S.  Exports,  Fiscal  Year  1970 


Coop 

erative  commodities 

: 

:              Co-op  share  of 

'• 

going  overseas 

■    Total 
:      U.S. 

■ 

U.S.  exports 

Commodity         : 

Direct 

:    Indirect 

; 

:    Direct 

:  Indirect    ; 

: 

export 

:       sale 

:  Total 

:  exports 

:    export 

:      sale        ; 

Total 

7   000  d'^llnrc 

Pprrpn t 

Poultry  &  poultry 

products 

9,719 

1,634 

11,353 

76,007 

13 

2 

15 

Dairy  products 

2,907 

— 

2,907 

109,148 

3 

— 

3 

Meat  and  meat 

products,  excl. 

poultry 

— 

992 

992 

140,025 

— 

1 

1 

Hides  and  skins 

— 

660 

660 

157,298 

— 

(M 

(M 

Fats,  oils,  and 

greases 

— 

— 

— 

208,054 

— 

— 

— 

Other 

187 

11 

198 

74,745 

(M 

n 

(M 

Total 

12,813 

3,297 

16,110 

765,277 

2 

{\)  ____ 

2 

Less  than  0.5  percent. 


Table  12.     Feeds  and  Fodders:   U.S.  Exports  to  the  10  Highest  Importing  Countries, 
Compared  with  Direct  Exports  of  Cooperatives,  1968-70  Fiscal  Year  Average 


Country 


U.S. 
exports, 
1968-70 
average 


Direct  exports  of  co-ops, 
1968-70  average' 


Value 


Co-op  share  of 
U.S.  exports 


1,000  dollars 


Netherlands 

Japan 

Canada 

West  Germany 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Hong  Kong 

United  Kingdom 

Trinidad 

Dominican  Republic 

Subtotal 
Other  countries 
Country  not  given 
Total 


31,398 

28,233 

8,601 

6,095 

4,355 

3,679 

3,573 

2,341 

1,934 

1,804 

92,013 

19,289 

1 1 1 ,302 


1,006 
914 


Percent 

3 
3 


1,923 
335 
100 

2,358 


P) 


Value  and  co-op  share  by  countries  do  not  include  the  $100,000  shown  for  "Country  not  given,"  part  of  which  probably  was 
exported  to  some  of  the  10  countries. 


'Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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EXPORTS  OF  FARM  SUPPLIES 


The  two  principal  markets  for  farm  supplies 
shipped  by  direct  export  were  Canada  and 
Mexico.  Ceylon  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  also  imported  relatively  large 
volumes.  Cooperatives  shipped  these  four 
countries  an  average  of  $6.4  million  annually 
during  fiscal  years  1968-70,  or  93  percent  of 
their  total  direct  exports  of  farm  supplies 
(table  13).   Major  indirect  markets  were 
India,  Pakistan,  and  South  Vietnam. 

Total  co-op  exports  of  farm  supplies  averaged 


$14.9  million  a  year  during  1968-70,  with 
$6.9  million  shipped  by  direct  export  and 
$8  million  by  indirect  sale. 

Farm  supplies  from  nine  cooperatives  moved 
overseas  in  1970.    Fertilizers  accounted  for 
nearly  half  of  the  direct  exports.  The  other 
two  types  of  supplies  exported  were  tools, 
hardware,  and  farm  machinery;  and  oil  and 
grease. 

Value  of  farm  supplies,  by  type,  exported  in 
1970  was: 


Fertilizers 

Tools,  hardware,  farm  machinery 

Oil  and  grease 

2,958 
1,509 
1,801 
6,268 

1,000  dollars 

8,159 
989 

11,117 
2,498 
1,801 

Total 

9,148 

15,416 

Table  13.     Farm  Supplies:   Value  of  Cooperative  Supplies  Going  Overseas,  by  Direct  Export 
and  through  Indirect  Sale,  by  the  Seven  Major  Country  Markets,  1968-70  Fiscal  Year  Average^ 


Country 


India 

Canada 

Mexico 

Pakistan 

Ceylon 

South  Vietnam 

United  Arab  Republic 

Subtotal 
Other  countries 
Country  not  given 

Total 


1,000  dollars 

— 

5,002 

5,002 

2,555 

290 

2,845 

2,462 

— 

2,462 

— 

1,314 

1,314 

870 

t 

870 

— 

710 

710 

529 

— 

529 

6,416 
461 

9 

6,886 


7,316 
338 
374 

8,028 


13,732 
799 
383 

14.914 


Exports  by  countries  do  not  include  amounts  shown  for  "Country  not  given."   Part  probably  was  exported  to  the  seven  countries. 
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IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 


Only  four  U.S.  cooperatives  imported 
agricultural  commodities  in  1970.  Their 
major  sources  were  the  Philippines  and 
Mexico.  Cooperatives  imported  an  average  of 
$4.6  million  annually  from  these  two 
countries  during  fiscal  years  1 968-70,  or  89 
percent  of  the  total  (table  14).   However, 


they  imported  some  agricultural  commodities 
from  six  other  countries. 

Vegetables  and  preparations  was  the  principal 
commodity  group  imported.  The  value  of 
direct  imports  by  commodity  groups  and  by 
years  follows: 


Commodity  group 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Vegetables  and  preparations 
Animals  and  animal  products 
Fruits  and  preparations 
Feeds  and  fodders 
Total 




-      1,000  dollars     - 



506 

9,888 

2,792 

120 

1,020 

283 

98 

408 

150 

61 

80 

112 

785 


11,396 


3,337 


Table  14.    Agricultural  Commodities:   Value  of  Direct  Imports 
of  Cooperatives,  by  Country,  1968-70  Fiscal  Year  Average 


Country 


'                            Direct 

Percentage 

imports 

of  total 

1,000  dollars 

Percent 

3,332 

64 

1,247 

24 

209 

4 

136 

3 

96 

2 

84 

2 

50 

1 

19 

(M 

Philippines 

Mexico 

Reunion 

British  Honduras 

Republic  of  S.  Africa 

Switzerland 

Canada 

Brazil 

Total 


5,173 


100 


Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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IMPORTS  OF  FARM  SUPPLIES 


Canada  was  the  major  source  of  farm  supplies 
imported  by  U.S.  cooperatives,  providing  an 
average  of  $1 7  million  annually  during  fiscal 
years  1  968-70,  or  half  the  total.   Hov^'ever, 
cooperatives  obtained  important  volumes 
from  seven  other  countries,  headed  by 
Venezuela,  Japan,  and  Belgium  (table  15). 

Cooperatives  imported  about  five  times  the 
amount  of  farm  supplies  they  exported. 
Total  direct  imports  averaged  $34  million 
compared  u/ith  $6.9  million  for  direct 
exports. 


Fifteen  cooperatives  imported  farm  supplies 
in  1970.   Eleven  imported  from  the  four 
major  exporting  countries— eight  from 
Canada,  three  from  Belgium,  two  from 
Venezuela,  and  one  from  Japan. 

Cooperatives  imported  six  different  types  of 
farm  supplies,  bgt  fertilizers,  oil  and  grease, 
and  steel  products  were  the  most  important 
in  value. 

Table  1 6  shows  value  of  direct  imports,  by 
type,  for  each  fiscal  year  1968-70. 


Table  15.     Farm  supplies:   Value  of  Direct  Imports  of  Cooperatives, 
by  Eight  Major  Sources,  1968-70  Fiscal  Year  Average 


Source 


[                        Direct 

Percentage 

imports 

of  total 

1,000  dollars 

Percent 

16,951 

50 

3,668 

11 

2,928 

9 

2,246 

6 

1,316 

4 

1,038 

3 

785 

2 

695 

2 

29,627 

87 

4,368 

13 

33,995 

100 

Canada 

Venezuela 

Japan 

Belgium 

Libya 

Mexico 

Portugal 

West  Germany 

Subtotal 
Other  countries 
Total 


Table  16.    Farm  Supplies:  Value  of  Direct  Imports  of  Cooperatives,  by  Type,  Fiscal  Years  1968-70 


Type 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Fertilizers 

Oil  and  grease 

Steel  products 

Twine  and  cotton  bagging 

Gas  (propane,  butane,  etc.) 

Tools,  hardware,  farm  machinery 

Other 

Total 


J  ,000  dollars    -  - 



9,683 

7,274 

15,226 

6,448 

7,271 

13,298 

5,222 

7,020 

8,109 

3,314 

3,513 

••       3,675 

2,287 

4,184 

-       5,157 

72 

144 

80 

— 

— 

7 

27,026 


29,406 


45,552 
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PROBLEMS  COOPERATIVES  HAVE  ENCOUNTERED 


Cooperatives  have  encountered  a  number  of 
problems  in  their  foreign  trade  activities. 
Although  the  main  purpose  of  this  study  was 
not  to  document  or  analyze  these  problems, 
they  are  presented  here  for  the  information 
and  use  of  cooperatives. 


Major  problems  in  recent  years  centered  on 
dock  strikes,  non-tariff  and  tariff  barriers, 
transportation,  and  foreign  competition. 
Problems  and  the  number  of  cooperatives 
reporting  them,  were: 


Problem 


No.  of  co-ops  reporting 


Dock  strikes  14 

Non-tariff  barriers  10 

Transportation  10 

Foreign  competition  7 

Tariff  barriers  6 

Foreign  buyers  do  not  always  honor  agreements  1 

Limited  sales  representation  in  foreign  countries  1 

Lack  of  "know-how"  in  foreign  trade  1 

Fluctuating  U.S.  exports  due  to  price  and  other  factors  1 

Unfavorable  terms  and  conditions  of  sales  1 

Lack  of  information  on  credit  ability  of  export  customers  1 

Unavailability  of  dollars  of  foreign  buyers  1 

Labor  problems  on  docks  1 
Shipping  companies'  attempts  to  increase  ocean  freight  rates  without 

giving  sufficient  notice  1 
Exodus  of  some  U.S.  firms  in  exporting  may  weaken  competition  and 

affect  prices  adversely  1 


Cooperatives  have  little  direct  control  over 
such  problems  as  dock  strikes  and  tariff 
barriers.   Indirectly,  however,  they  might 
improve  even  these  situations  through  proper 
coordination. 

On  the  other  hand,  through  joint  effort, 
cooperatives  could  resolve  or  minimize  several 
of  their  other  problems  such  as  developing 
needed  sales  representation  in  foreign 
countries,  improving  foreign  know  how,  and 
correcting  unfavorable  terms  and  conditions 
of  sales. 

Here  is  a  specific  example  of  how 
cooperatives  can  improve  transportation,  a 
problem  10  of  them  reported.  Through 
individual  or  group  effort  cooperatives  could 
improve  location  of  facilities,  inventory 


control,  materials  handling,  and  other  factors 
affecting  transportation  and  the  efficiency  of 
physical  distribution  in  their  foreign  trade 
activities.  They  could  do  this  by: 

1 .  Evaluating  number,  size,  and  location  of 
facilities  for  products  being  processed  and 
sold  overseas. 

2.  Studying  ways  to  minimize  inventory 
costs  through  better  use  of  transportation 
services  and  facilities. 

3.  Seeking  ways  to  lower  transportation 
costs  by: 

a.  Reducing  the  number  of  times  a 
product  is  handled,  packaged, 
transferred,  loaded,  and  reloaded. 

b.  Decreasing  weight  of  products  and 
packaging. 
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Rockingham  Poultry  Marketing  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Broadway,  Va.,  is  another  overseas  trade  show 
participant.   Above,  a  customer  buys  the  cooperative's  poultry  products  in  a  Japanese  store. 


c.  Increasing  product  density  (pounds 
per  cubic  foot). 

d.  Reducing  time  in  transit  between 
shipper  and  end  user. 

e.  Increasing  utilization  rate  of  transport 
equipment. 

f.  Investigating  alternative  ways  of 


shipping,  including  bre;.k-bulk  versus 
containers, 
g.     Studying  possibilities  for  greater 
coordination  among  shippers  and 
receivers  to  better  utilize 
transportation  equipment  and 
maximize  backhauls. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  FOREIGN  TRADE 


Cooperatives  made  32  suggestions  for 
improving  foreign  trade.   Some  v^ould  require 
joint  efforts  of  cooperatives  or  industry 
groups  in  general;  others  could  be  carried  out 
by  individual  cooperatives  or  by  groups  of 
cooperatives. 


Joint  Efforts 

Suggestions,  primarily  requiring  joint  efforts, 
were: 

1 .  Make  study  through  National  Federation 
of  Grain  Cooperatives  regarding 
feasibility  of  cooperatives  exporting 
grain  through  one  organization. 

2.  Coordinate  foreign  sales  with  other 
cooperatives  that  export. 

3.  Organize  more  Webb-Pomerene  type 
sales  agencies  for  foreign  trade. 

4.  Keep  commodity  prices  competitive. 

5.  Develop  a  more  even  marketing  program 
to  level  off  price  fluctuations. 

6.  Strive  for  better  arrangements  and 
outlets  for  a  wider  range  of  products. 

7.  Improve  trade  by  keeping  abreast  of 
foreign  markets,  including  increasing 
knowledge  about  necessary  forms  and 
procedures  and  competitive  situation 
through  foreign  contacts  and  trips. 

8.  Improve  foreign  representation  by 
increasing  number  of  overseas  branch 
offices  or  appointing  brokers  in  more 
countries. 

9.  Pursue  export  business  aggressively  on 
co-op  terms.   An  example  is  selling 
co-op  branded  products  overseas. 

10.     Develop  more  advertising  and 

educational  programs  with  Foreign 

Agricultural  Service,  USDA. 
n.    Obtain  a  more  favorable  balance  of 

trade  through  effective  government 

export  incentives. 
12.     Encourage  foreign  countries  to  accept 


USDA  grading,  labeling,  and  packaging 
requirements. 

13.  Improve  tariff  regulations. 

14.  Have  freer  trade  and  less  protective 
tariffs. 

15.  Consider  chartering  some  freight 
vessels. 

16.  Improve  East  Coast  terminal  situation. 

17.  Develop  working  agreements  with 
foreign  cooperatives. 

18.  Bring  in  foreigners  for  training  in 
export  programs. 

Individual  or  Joint  Efforts 

These  suggestions  might  be  carried  out  by 
individual  cooperatives  or  by  both  individual 
and  joint  efforts. 

1.  Export  high  quality  products. 

2.  Honor  contracts  and  develop  reputation 
for  reliability. 

3.  Increase  volume  of  direct  exports. 

4.  Work  closely  with  foreign  buyers  and 
brokers  to  take  advantage  of  export 
potential. 

5.  Continue  aggressive  pursuit  of  contacts 
and  new  markets  with  importing 
companies. 

6.  Intensify  efforts  in  the  Orient. 

7.  Expand  contacts  with  grain  deficit 
countries. 

8.  Increase  emphasis  on  commercial  sales. 

9.  Solicit  more  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  P.  L.  480  business. 

10.  Establish  government  credit  insurance 
for  payments. 

1 1 .  Intensify  efforts  for  improved 
transportation  methods. 

1  2.     Place  more  emphasis  on  developing  fast 
and  dependable  ship  loading. 

13.  Give  more  emphasis  to  transporting 
commodities  in  ship  containers. 

14.  Utilize  containers  in  exporting. 
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COORDINATED  EFFORTS  OF  COOPERATIVES 


A  number  of  cooperatives  have  joined  forces 
in  various  v^/ays  to  improve  their  marketing 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  both  domestic 
and  foreign  operations.   Eleven  cooperative 
groups,  involving  hundreds  of  cooperatives, 
have  organized  joint  operations.    Follov^ing  is 
a  list  of  the  major  groups  and  a  brief 
explanation  of  each. 

AMCOT:    Selling  organization,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  for  four  large  regional 
cotton  cooperatives— Calcot,  Ltd.,  Plains 
Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  Staple 
Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  and 
Southwest  Irrigated  Growers  Association. 

California  Rice  Export  Corporation:     A 
Webb-Pomerene  corporation  organized  by 
the  Rice  Growers  Association  of  California, 
Farmers  Rice  Cooperative,  and  two  of  the 
largest  commercial  mills  in  California  to 
export  rice  with  emphasis  on  the  important 
dollar  markets  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  Okinawa. 

California  Valley  Exports:     Export 
corporation  formed  by  Tri-Valley  Growers 
and  California  Canners  and  Growers  to 
merchandise  all  their  commodities  for  export, 
primarily  canned  fruits. 

C  F Industries:    A  fertilizer  production  and 
sales  federation  owned  by  18  regional 
cooperatives.  To  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
members,  the  cooperative  imports  some 
ingredients  and  also  exports  fertilizers. 


Farmers  Export  Company:    A  sales 
federation  composed  of  seven  regional  or 
federated  cooperatives.   Its  major  function 
is  to  sell  grain  in  the  export  market. 

Mid-States  Terminals,  Inc.:     A  federated 
export  grain  marketing  cooperative  in  Toledo 
for  four  regional  associations— Indiana  Farm 
Bureau  Cooperative  Association;  Farm 
Bureau  Services,  Inc.;  Landmark,  Inc.;  and 
Ohio  Farmers  Grain  Corporation. 

National  Cooperatives,  Inc.:    A  national 
purchasing  and  manufacturing  federation 
owned  by  27  regional  cooperatives.    It 
imports  some  farm  supply  items  and 
exports  to  nearby  areas  such  as  Canada 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

Soy-Cot  Sales,  Inc.:     A  sales  federation  for 
23  member  cooperatives  marketing  soybean 
and  cottonseed  oils  and  meals  in  domestic 
and  foreign  markets. 

Sunkist  Growers,  Inc.:    A  citrus  processing 
and  world-marketing  cooperative  composed 
of  93  regional  and  local  associations.   Sunkist 
also  develops  joint  projects  with  the 
California-Arizona  Citrus  League  to  promote 
the  image  of  citrus  from  that  area. 

Sunland  Marketing,  Inc.:     Marketing 
organization  to  sell,  advertise,  promote,  and 
distribute  all  products  in  both  domestic  and 
international  markets  of  three  cooperatives— 
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This  ship  is  taking  on  corn  from  Farmers  Export  Company's  A  ma,  La.,  facility,  opened  in  1969. 
Farmers  Export  is  owned  by  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association,  St.  Paul;  FAR-MAR-CO, 
Inc.,  Hutchinson,  Kan.;  Missouri  Farmers  Association,  Columbia;  Illinois  Grain  Corporation, 
Bloomington;  Tennessee  Farmers  Cooperative,  La  Vergne;  MFC  Services,  Jackson,  Miss.;  and 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


^^■\:i: 


Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers;  Sunsweet  (prune) 
Growers,  Inc.;  and  Valley  Fig  Growers. 

United  Cooperatives,  Inc.:    A  federated 
farm  supply  cooperative  serving  23  other 
regional  and  federated  cooperatives 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Puerto  Rico.   It  also  imports  twine,  wire,  and 
other  items  and  distributes  them  to  member 
associations. 

Most  of  these  are  large  regional  or  federated 
cooperatives.   In  total  they  represent  a  wide 
variety  of  agricultural  commodities  including 
cotton,  grains  (feed  grains,  wheat,  rice  and 
soybeans),  canned  and  dried  fruits,  citrus, 
vegetable  oils,  and  protein  meal.  They  also 
represent  several  farm  supply  items, 
including  fertilizers. 

This  study  indicates  that  a  potential  exists  for 
many  cooperatives,  or  groups  of  cooperatives, 
to  further  coordinate  their  efforts  to 
strengthen  foreign  trade  activities.   With  such 
coordination,  not  only  would  cooperatives  be 
able  to  solve  some  of  their  problems,  but 
they  should  be  considerably  more  effective  in 
meeting  the  demands  of  foreign  importers. 

Such  coordinated  groups,  either  singly  or 
through  joint  efforts,  could  advantageously 


effectuate  many  of  the  suggestions  we  have 
listed.  In  addition,  they  should  be  able  to 
help  increase  overall  U.S.  exports  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  increase  the  coopera- 
tive share  of  total  exports,  and  more 
effectively  meet  the  competition  of  other 
U.S.  exporters. 

Foreign  trade  is  highly  competitive  and 
complex.   Although  indications  point  to  a 
substantial  increase  in  foreign  demand  for 
a  wide  variety  of  agricultural  commodities, 
opportunities  for  cooperatives  to  increase 
trade  will  not  come  automatically  nor 
without  concerted  effort,  even  though  many 
cooperatives  plan  to  place  more  emphasis  on 
international  trade. 

Competition  both  from  within  and  outside 
the  United  States  for  world  markets,  as  well 
as  the  complexities  and  problems  inherent  in 
foreign  trade,  suggest  that  cooperatives  will 
need  to  become  stronger  and  more  aggressive 
if  they  are  to  expand  their  foreign  trade. 
These  and  other  conditions  point  to  the  need 
for  cooperatives  to  better  unite  their  efforts, 
not  only  to  develop  more  market  power  in 
exporting  but  also  to  be  a  more  effective 
force  in  helping  to  shape  U.S.  trade  policies 
and  programs. 
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In  1972,  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association,  St.  Paul,  completed  its  largest  single  wheat 
transaction  for  a  24-hour  period,  selling  nearly  2  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Above,  a  French  ship  takes  aboard  630,000  bushels  of  grain  at  GTA  's  Superior  terminal.    The  ship, 
loading  wheat  and  flax  for  Rotterdam,  carries  1.1  million  bushels,  but  is  limited  because  of  the 
depth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.    Usually,  ships  of  its  size  will  "top  off"  their  loads  at  Montreal. 
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APPENDIX 


Scope  and  Method  of  Study 

Data  for  this  study  were  obtained  from  98  cooperatives  in  the 
continental  United  States.  Almost  all  are  large-scale,  regional,  or 
federated  cooperatives.  This  v^/as  a  coverage  of  97  percent  of  the 
estimated  101  large-scale  cooperatives  that  conducted  overseas 
business  in  1970.  The  report  does  not  include  information  from  all 
local  cooperatives,  as  few  of  them  export  or  import  directly. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  information  on  all  commodities  first 
handled  by  cooperatives  that  ultimately  ended  up  in  international 
trade,  whether  exported  by  cooperatives  or  by  other  firms.   Exports 
were  classified  as  "direct  exports"  when  cooperatives  themselves  sold 
the  commodities  overseas.  They  were  classified  as  "indirect  sales" 
when  cooperatives  sold  commodities  to  other  U.S.  organizations  which 
took  title  to  the  commodities  and  negotiated  overseas  sales. 

A  few  cooperatives,  when  selling  commodities  to  other  firms  in  the 
United  States,  did  not  know  the  quantity  or  value  that  finally  ended 
up  in  the  overseas  market.    Thus  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  report 
the  exact  value  of  indirect  sales.    In  these  instances,  they  estimated. 

Imports  of  agricultural  commodities  and  farm  supplies  were  classified 
similarly.  They  were  listed  as  "direct  imports"  when  a  cooperative 
bought  directly  from  other  countries  or  from  foreign  exporters;  they 
were  classified  as  "indirect  purchases"  when  cooperatives  bought 
imported  items  from  other  cooperatives  or  other  U.S.  firms.   Data  on 
indirect  purchases  were  obtained  only  for  the  1970  fiscal  year. 

Export  and  import  annual  values  were  obtained  from  cooperatives 
based  on  their  fiscal  years  ending  in  1968,  1969,  and  1970,  even  though 
their  fiscal  years  did  not  coincide  with  the  U.S.  fiscal  year.  Thus,  total 
figures  for  cooperatives  throughout  this  report  are  based  on  varying 
fiscal  year  endings.    Figures  for  total  U.S.  foreign  agricultural  trade 
statistics  represent  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  cooperative  exports  to  U.S.  territorial 
possessions— Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands— are  treated  as 
foreign  trade. 

One  of  the  initial  objectives  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  extent 
of  international  trade  between  U.S.  cooperatives  and  cooperatives  in 
other  countries,  and  the  possibilities  for  increased  trade  between  the 
two  groups.   It  was  determined,  however,  that  for  the  cooperatives  to 
accumulate  information  on  such  business  or  to  have  others  research 
their  files  to  obtain  such  information  would  require  more  time  and 
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expense  than  appeared  to  be  justified  or  warranted.  Therefore,  this 
report  does  not  include  information  on  trade  between  U.S.  and  overseas 
cooperatives,  as  such. 

It  is  recognized  that  some  agricultural  commodities  of  cooperatives 
imported  by  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium  may  have  been 
transshipped  to  other  countries.   No  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
the  extent  of  such  transshipments. 

When  furnishing  data  for  this  study,  many  cooperatives  requested  that 
detailed  information  by  individual  commodities  and  countries  of 
destination  not  be  divulged.  To  comply  with  these  requests.  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service  has  purposely  avoided  showing  the  foreign  trade 
by  individual  cooperatives  or  commodities,  such  as  wheat,  oranges,  and 
soybean  oil.    Rather,  each  commodity  was  classified  into  one  of  seven 
groups.   All  farm  supplies  were  considered  in  one  group.  This  grouping 
also  facilitated  comparison  with  total  U.S.  agricultural  trade  statistics. 

The  commodity  groups,  and  categories  within  each  group,  used  in  the 
report  are  listed  here: 


Animals  and  animal  products 
Dairy  products 
Fats,  oils,  and  greases 
Hides  and  skins 

Meat  and  meat  products,  excluding  poultry 
Poultry  and  poultry  products 
Other 

Cotton  and  cotton  liners 
Cotton 
Cotton  linters 


Oilseeds  and  products 
Cottonseed  and  soybean  oils 
Protein  meal 
Soybeans 
Other 

Vegetables  and  preparations 
Canned  vegetables 
Fresh  vegetables 
Pulses  (dried  beans  and  peas) 
Other 


Feeds  and  fodders 
Feeds  and  fodders,  excluding  oil  cake 
and  meal 

Fruits  and  preparations 
Fresh  fruits 
Nuts  and  dried  fruits 
Other  fruits 


Farm  supplies 
Fertilizers 

Gas  (propane,  butane,  condensate) 
Oil  and  grease 
Steel  products 

Tools,  hardware,  and  farm  machinery 
Twine  and  cotton  bagging 
Other 


Grains  and  preparations 
Grains  and  grain  products 
Rice 


Tobacco  and  tobacco  cooperatives  were  not  included  in  this  study  as 
this  commodity  is  handled  under  special  programs. 
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Appendix  Table 

1.    Grains  and 

Preparations:    Direct  E 

xports  of  ( 

Cooperatives 

by  Major  Mar 

kets,  Fiscal  Years  1968 

-70' 

Country 

:            1968 

1969 

1970 

'.       Average 

7  000  dn/l^^'^ 

"'  -" 

Japan 

39,712 

71,603 

96,821 

69,378 

Rep.  of  Korea 

36,166 

85,598 

80,279 

67,348 

India 

43,195 

62,472 

86,302 

63,990 

Puerto  Rico 

22,632 

43,642 

51,212 

39,162 

Israel 

14,448 

24,215 

23,626 

20,763 

Canada 

9,261 

18,812 

22,905 

16,993 

Nansei  Islands 

8,682 

18,411 

13,890 

13,661 

Pakistan 

4,888 

4,688 

25,489 

11,688 

West  Germany 

6,365 

8,932 

12,263 

9,187 

Netherlands 

5,312 

6,911 

12,843 

8,355 

Subtotal 

190,661 

345,284 

425,630 

320,525 

Other  countries 

14,868 

27,458 

48,520 

30,282 

Total 

205,529 

372,742 

474,150 

350,807 

Part  of  value  by  countries  estimated. 

Appendix  Table  2. 

Grains  and  Preparations 

:   U.S.  Exports 

to  the  10  Highest 

Importing  Countries, 

Co 

mpared  with  Estimated  Direct  Exports  of  Cooperatives, 

1968-70  Fiscal  Year 

Average 

u.s           ■ 

Estimated  direct  exports 

Country 

exports, 
1968-70           : 

of  co-ops 

1968-70  average 

:        Co-op  share  of 

average             : 

Valuei 

:          U.S.  exports 

J, 000  dollars 

—    Percent    — 

Japan 

392,761 

69,378 

18 

India 

245,200 

63,990 

26 

Netherlands 

159,087 

8,355 

5 

Canada 

134,851 

17,646 

13 

Rep.  of  Korea 

133,871 

67,348 

50 

South  Vietnam 

102,996 

— 

— 

United  Kingdom 

99,905 

1,773 

2 

Italy 

95,855 

221 

P) 

West  Germany 

79,794 

9,187 

12 

Pakistan 

69,065 

11,688 

17 

Subtotal 

1,513,385 

249,586 

16 

Other  countries 

867,390 

101,221 

12 

Total 

2,380,775 

350,807 

15 

Part  of  value  by  countries  estimated. 

Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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Appendix  Table 

3.    Oilseeds  and  Products:    Direct  Exports  of  Cooperatives 

by  Major  Markets, 

Fiscal  Years  1968 

-70 

Country 

;      1968      : 

1969      : 

1970 

Average 

7  nnn  Hnlln>'<^ 

Canada 

10,382 

11,857 

12,964 

11,734 

Netherlands 

19,610 

6,461 

8,654 

11,575 

West  Germany 

6,568 

6,752 

4,046 

5,789 

France 

3,398 

6,286 

6,807 

5,497 

Italy 

3,657 

2,516 

4,970 

3,714 

Japan 

3,592 

1,187 

2,042 

2,274 

Pakistan 

2,586 

633 

1,657 

1,625 

Belgium 

546 

1,541 

426 

838 

Australia 

974 

852 

623 

816 

Iran 
Subtotal 

52 
51,365 

1,934 
40,019 

— 

662 
44,524 

42,189 

Other  countries 

2,242 

1,872 

1,668 

1,928 

Total 

53,607 

41,891 

43,857 

46,452 

1 

Appendix  Table  4. 

Oilseeds  and  Products: 

U.S.  Exports  to  the  10  Highest 

Importing  Countries,  Compared  v^'ith  Direct  Exports  of  Cooperatives, 

1968-70  Fiscal  Year 

Average 

u  s           ■ 

Direct  ex 

ports  of 

co-ops, 

1968- 

-70  averaee                         1 

exports. 

'-^ 

Country 

:            1968-70            : 

Co-op 

share  of 

:             average             : 

Value            : 

U.S. 

exports 

1,000  dollars 

—    Percent    — 

Japan 

230,913 

2,274 

1 

Netherlands 

181,760 

11,575 

6 

West  Germany 

158,618 

5,789 

4 

Canada 

154,165 

11,734 

8 

Spain 

94,840 

— 

— 

Italy 

73,236 

3,714 

5 

Belgium 

50,953 

838 

2 

France 

48,843 

5,497 

,1 

Denmark 

45,096 

— 

— 

Republic  of  China 
Subtotal 

44,758 
1,083,182 

— 

~A 

41 ,421 

Other  Countries 

288,677 

5,031 

2 

Total 

1,371,859 

46,452 

3 
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Appendix  Table 

5.     Fruits  and  Preparations:    Direct  E 

xports  of  Coope 

ratives 

by  Major  Markets, 

Fiscal  Years  1968 

-70 

Country 

:      1968      : 

1969 

1970      : 

Average 

7  nOO  tin/h'-^ 

Mf    ^ 

Canada 

29,545 

34,218 

37,114 

33,626 

Japan 

17,034 

16,956 

25,017 

19,669 

West  Germany 

5,404 

5,368 

15,117 

8,630 

United  Kingdom 

7,229 

6,291 

7,459 

6,993 

Netherlands 

4,638 

6,679 

6,127 

5,814 

France 

5,430 

6,299 

5,334 

5,688 

Hong  Kong 

3,599 

5,112 

7,722 

5,478 

Belgium 

4,530 

5,601 

4,875 

5,002 

Sweden 

3,620 

3,256 

5,317 

4,064 

Switzerland 

2,024 

■    2,297 

3,590 

2,637 

Subtotal 

83,053 

92,077 

117,672 

97,601 

Other  countries 

9,698 

10,864 

13,378 

11,313 

Country  not  given^ 

23,506 

25,329 

31,570 

26,802 

Total 

116,257 

128,270 

162,620 

135,716 

Direct  exports  by  countries  do  not  include  amounts  shown  for  "country  not 

given."   Part  probabi 

/  was 

exported  to  the  10  countries. 

Appendix  Tab 

le  6.    Fruits  and  Preparations: 

U.S.  Exports  to  the 

10  Highest 

Importing 

Countries,  Compared  with  Direct  Exports 

of  Cooperatives, 

1968-70  Fiscal  Year  Average 

u  s            ■ 

Direct  expc 

rts  of  co-ops. 

Country 

exports, 
:            1968-70       .     : 

1968-7C 

I  average' 

: 

Co-op  share  of 

:             average             : 

Value 

■ 

U.S.  exports 

1,000  dollars 

— 

—    Percent    — 

Canada 

140,024 

33,626 

24 

Japan 

25,883 

19,669 

76 

West  Germany 

22,893 

8,630 

38 

United  Kingdom 

18,212 

6,993 

38 

Netherlands 

18,117 

5,814 

32 

Sweden 

15,779 

4,064 

26 

France 

13,775 

5,688 

41 

Hong  Kong 

10,376 

5,478 

53 

Belgium 

9,510 

5,002 

53 

Venezuela 

7,132 

265 

4 

Subtotal 

281,701 

95,229 

34 

Other  countries 

66,393 

13,685 

21 

Country  not  given 
Total 

— 

26,802 
135,716 

39 

348,094 

Value  and  co-op  share 

by  countries  do  not  include  the  $26.8  mi 

llion  shown  for 

"Country  not  given,"  part  of 

which  probably  was  ex 

ported  to  some  of  the  10  countries. 
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Appendix  Table  7. 

Cotton  and  Cotton  Linters:    Direct  Exports  of  Cooperatives 

by 

Major  Markets, 

Fiscal  Years 

1968- 

-70 

Country 

1968      : 

1969 

1970 

Average 

7  on 

0  dollc 

India 

8,265 

7,453 

10,616 

8,778 

Japan 

8,020 

4,600 

8,405 

7,008 

Indonesia 

3,500 

4,544 

11,775 

6,606 

United  Kingdom 

1,421 

5,387 

,    9,289 

5,365 

Rep.  of  Korea 

2,045 

2,782 

8,492 

4,440 

Republic  of  China 

5,627 

4,003 

1,020 

3,550 

Thailand 

1,605 

5,040 

3,978 

3,541 

France 

3,255 

1,581 

2,357 

2,398 

South  Vietnam 

3,500 

2,097 

1,350 

2,316 

Hong  Kong 

1,740 

1,700 

2,697 

2,046 

Subtotal 

38,978 

39,187 

59,979 

46,048 

Other  countries 

10,902 

11,054 

7,895 

9,950 

Country  not  given' 

2,910 

300 

22 

1,078 

Total 

52,790 

50,541 

67,896 

57,076 

Direct  exports  by  countries 

do  not  include  amounts  shown  for  "Coun 

try  not 

given."   Part  probably  was 

exported  to  the  10  countries. 

1 

1 

Appendix  Table 

8.    Cotton  and  Cotton  Linters: 

U.S.  Exports 

to  the  10  Highest 

Importing 

Countries,  Compared  with  Direct  Exports 
1968-70  Fiscal  Year  Average 

of  C 

ooperatives, 

■              US              ■ 

Direct 

exports  of  co-ops. 

Country 

exports, 
:            1968-70 

1968-70  average' 

:        Co-op  share  of 

:             average             : 

Value 

:          U.S.  exports 

1,000  dollars 

— 

—    Percent    — 

Japan 

86,668 

7,008 

8 

Rep.  of  Korea 

47,278 

4,440 

9 

India 

37,788 

8,778 

23 

Rep.  of  China 

27,291 

3,550 

13 

Hong  Kong 

18,556 

2,046 

11 

Indonesia 

17,363 

6,606 

38 

Philippines 

16,344 

1,055 

6 

Italy 

15,253 

675 

4 

France 

10,981 

2,398 

22 

Poland 

10,136 

542 

5 

Subtotal 

287,658 

37,098 

13 

Other  countries 

101,712 

18,900 

19 

Country  not  given 
Total 

— 

1,078 
57,076 

15 

389,370 

Value  and  co-op  share 

3y  countries  do  not  include  the  $1.1  millior 

shown  for  ' 

Country  not  given,"  part  of 

which  probably  was  ex 

ported  to  some  of  the  1  0  countries. 
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Farmer  Cooperative  Service  provides  research, 
management,  and  educational  assistance  to 
cooperatives  to  strengthen  the  economic 
position  of  farmers  and  other  rural  residents. 
It  works  directly  with  cooperative  leaders  and 
Federal  and  State  agencies  to  improve 
organization,  leadership,  and  operation  of 
cooperatives  and  to  give  guidance  to  further 
development. 

The  Service  (1 )  helps  farmers  and  other  rural 
residents  obtain  supplies  and  services  at  lower 
cost  and  to  get  better  prices  for  products  they 
sell;  (2)  advises  rural  residents  on  developing 
existing  resources  through  cooperative  action 
to  enhance  rural  living;  (3)  helps  cooperatives 
improve  services  and  operating  efficiency; 
(4)  informs  members,  directors,  employees 
and  the  public  on  how  cooperatives  work  and 
benefit  their  members  and  their  communities; 
and  (5)  encourages  international  cooperative 
programs. 

The  Service  publishes  research  and  educa- 
tional materials  and  issues  News  for  Farmer 
Cooperatives.  All  programs  and  activities 
are  conducted  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis, 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  sex  or 
national  origin. 
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Additional  copies  of  this  publication  may  be 
obtained  from: 

Farmer  Cooperative  Information 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Room  1474  South  Building 
Washington,  D.C.     20250 
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